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THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY.* 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  opportunity.  There 
might  well  be  another  proverb — God’s  opportunity  is  man’s  urgency. 
When  special  movements  of  Divine  Providence  are  abroad  in  the 
earth,  it  is  then  our  duty  and  interest  to  take  observations,  to  heed 
warnings,  to  catch  inspiration,  to  act  with  promptness. ' A grand 
movement  of  God,  specially  apparent  at  this  time,  is  the  solving  the 
problem  by  the  logic  of  events,  of  the  destiny  of  our  freedmen,  and, 
concomitantly,  the  opening  up  of  Africa  to  the  light  of  Christianity, 
the  interests  of  commerce,  and  the  development  of  civilization. 
God’s  opportunity  is  man’s  urgency.  Never  were  the  claims  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  to  the  devoted  support  of  the  friends 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  human  amelioration  so  enforced  as  now  by  those 
Almighty  influences,  which  seem  to  enter,  at  chosen  junctures,  with 
wondrous  effect  into  the  affairs  of  men;  and  never  so  inspiring  has 
been  the  sublime  hopefulness  of  its  work.  Our  duty  is  plain  ; our 
zeal  should  catch  fire,  our  courage  become  transcendent. 

There  are  tides  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Impulses — strange,  unex- 
pected, contagious,  enthusiastic—  take  their  rise  from  time  to  time  in 
great  masses  of  men,  and  bear  right  onward  to  glorious  consumma- 
tion many  a rich  freightage  of  human  weal.  Individual  men,  it  is 
true,  by  heroic  patience  and  persistent  effort,  and  a determined 
stand  for  principle,  may  do  much,  especially  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
people  ready  for  the  flow  of  the  tide,  whenever  that  may  be;  but  it  is 
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only  when  the  tide  does  flow,  when  great  numbers  of  men  are  stirred  at 
the  same  moment  and  uplifted  by  the  same  thoughts,  that,  as  regards 
any  far-reaching  social  movement,  triumphant  success  is  achieved. 
History  teems  with  examples,  and  with  reference  to  such  crises  in 
affairs  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  “The  times  were  ripe.”  When 
Luther  began  to  preach  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  great  Re- 
formation, how  many  evangelical  workers  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness had  already  appeared  and  had  exhausted  themselves  ? In  the 
Providence  of  God  they  had  been  gradually  making  ready,  in  many 
lands,  for  the  grand  outburst  of  a gospel  enthusiasm  of  nations. 
It  is  not  that  Luther,  simply  as  Luther,  exerted  so  tremendous  an  in- 
fluence; he  was  just  the  mouthpiece  of  millions  behind  him,  and  it 
was  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings  he  gave  voice.  When  the  tea  was 
pitched  over-board  in  Boston  harbor,  the  thirteen  colonies  trembled 
in  sympathy  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Carolinas.  A pebble,  as  by 
the  finger  of  God,  was  let  fall  into  the  sea  of  a new  nationality,  and 
lo!  what  concentric  waves  of  feeling,  one  after  another,  larger  and 
larger,  spreading  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  waters,  and  only  ceas- 
ing to  spread  when  had  been  reached  the  solid  shores  of  American  In- 
dependence. 

There  are  tides  in  human  affairs,  and  happy  they  who  are  appoint- 
ed to  float  their  work  upon  the  flood  of  a wide-spread  interest.  Others 
may  have  preceded  them — must  have  preceded  them — toiling  in  secret 
and  in  quiet,  toiling  in  the  midst  and  in  spite  of  opposition,  preparing 
for  the  auspicious  moment,  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
a people’s  concerted  action;  but  it  is  only  when  the  people’s  outburst 
of  convictions  shall  have  come,  that  the  sweets  of  assured  success  are 
tasted  and  enjoyed. 

We  have  arrived,  I think,  at  one  of  such  junctures  in  the  history  of 
God’s  providence,  for,  as  I judge  of  it,  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety is  just  now  in  the  act  of  cresting  the  wave.  For  more  than  six- 
ty years  it  has  been  a persistent,  courageous,  far-seeing  worker  in  one 
of  the  holiest  causes  that  were  endeared  to  the  human  heart.  Its  lit- 
tle band  of  clear-thinking,  determined,  philanthropic  men  have  gone 
on  tugging  against  the  lethargic  indifference  well  nigh  everwhere 
prevailing  for  many  long  years,  and  in  some  instances,  aga’inst  fiercest 
opposition;  at  the  same  time  disseminating  seed  thoughts,  keep- 
ing their  work  aloft  in  the  view  of  all,  working  out  some  most  impor- 
tant successes,  making  ready  for  God’s  chosen  moment  in  the  future. 
And  now,  at  length,  underneath  our  finger’s  ends,  are  the  quickening 
pulses  of  an  epidemic  of  interest.  Events  in  quick  succession  have 
riveted  attention  to  this  form  of  Christian  philanthropy  ; meanwhile 
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these  arguments  of  God’s  Providence  are  multiplying,  and  are  such 
as  may  be  felt.  Accordingly,  susceptibility  of  impression  as  regards 
the  excellence  and  the  grandeur  of  Colonization  now  already  widely 
existent,  is  evidently  extending,  and,  as  regards  the  commercial  pos- 
sibilities of  its  future,  even  selfishness  is  beginning  to  thrill  with  de- 
sire. The  Society  is  standing  to-day  at  the  threshold  of  another  and 
grander  stage  of  its  work. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  Let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  In 
order  to  this,  and  in  illustration  of  what  I regard  as  the  present  crisis 
in  the  work  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  I proceed  to  pass 
in  brief  review  the  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  its  work  must  now  be  done. 

First,  we  have  in  our  country,  4,000,000  freedmen.  These  persons, 
formerly  slaves  under  our  laws,  have  recently  been  made,  by  our  own 
act  as  a sovereign  people,  our  fellow  citizens.  This  is,  in  itself,  a pro- 
digious fact. 

But  these  persons  are  of  a peculiar  race,  and  between  them  and 
the  dominant  race  of  this  country  a great  gulf  is  fixed.  True,  they 
are  equal  with  ourselves  before  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  is  as  it 
should  be;  but  they  are  not  equal  with  ourselves  in  courts  of  senti- 
ment and  customs — imperious  courts,  whose  domineering  decrees  are 
iron-clad,  and  from  them  there  is  practically  no  appeal.  The  black 
man  is  here  under  social  disabilities.  He  is  not  admitted  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  society.  He  belongs  to  a hereditary  caste.  His  very  exis- 
tence is  a reminder  of  social  inferiority.  His  sphere  of  action  is  one  of 
fixed  and  hopeless  subordination.  Individuals  among  them  may 
achieve  greatness,  nevertheless,  the  dominant  sentiment  of  our  coun- 
try is  evermore  saying,  “ Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.” 
These  disabilities  are  an  incubus  on  his  spirits,  a nightmare  to  his  mo- 
tions, a burden  crushing  his  energies,  a drag  obstructing  his  pro- 
gress. He  has  no  fair  field  of  personal  development.  Intellectually 
he  may  expand,  but  socially  he  cannot  rise.  Here  he  is  doomed  to 
grovel.  This  is  a fact  yet  more  prodigious. 

Can  this  fact  fail  to  move  the  sensibilities  of  all  thoughtful,  benev- 
olent Christian  people?  Time  was  when,  amid  the  entangling  allian- 
ces of  prejudice  engendered  by  slavery,  so  many  minds  among  us 
were  unable,  sympathetically,  to  estimate  this  inevitable  social  depres- 
sion of  a freedman;  but  now  that  such  prejudices  have  passed  away> 
must  not  those  other  prejudices  (call  them  such,  if  you  please)  in 
which  is  grounded  the  social  ostracism  of  the  free  Negro,  be  regarded 
as  creating  a necessity  for  something  more  being  done  (if  that  be  pos- 
sible) in  behalf  of  those  whom  we  have  set  free?  That  high  aopreci- 
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ation  of  a man’s  moral  worth  which  has  prompted  the  American  peo- 
ple to  rejoice  at  the  enfranchisment  of  these  millions  of  human  souls — 
can  it  fail  to  be  the  motive  power  of  whatever  further  efforts  may  be 
practicable  for  securing  to  our  freedmen  more  favorable  circumstan- 
ces of  personal  and  social  well-being?  It  is  impossible  that  the  sa- 
credness of  this  obligation  should  not  be  recognized.  It  is  recog- 
nized. We  hear  it  announced  in  private  conversations;  we  see  it  an- 
nounced in  the  newspaper  press.  Thousands  of  hearts  are  this  day 
palpitating  with  it. 

Nor  are  the  freedmen  themselves  insensible  to  the  disabilities  of 
their  situation.  They  feel  the  fact  of  their  banishment  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  social  life.  They  are  galled  by  the  fetters  of  caste.  They  as- 
pire to  be  citizens  of  realm  and  social  equality.  Accordingly,  where- 
as during  the  sixty  and  odd  years  past  the  Colonization  Society  has 
sent  only  about  1 5,000  free  colored  persons  to  Africa,  there  are  to-day 
200,000  knocking  at  its  door  for  the  privilege  of  passing  thither.  The 
4,000,000  may  not  all  be  willing  to  go,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor 
would  we  for  an  instant  abridge  their  liberty  of  choosing  their  own 
home. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  there  are,  however,  who  are  fast  getting 
ready  for  this  exchange  of  countries.  And  it  must  be  so.  For  their 
race  distinction,  while  barring  them  out  from  social  equality  here,  has 
inevitably  the  effect  to  make  them  a solidarity  by  the  cementing  pow- 
er of  a sense  of  race  integrity;  and  while  race  devotedness  is  an  in- 
stinct of  nature,  race  supremacy  is  the  divinely  allotted  sphere  of  un- 
trammeled personal  improvement.  Therefore  it  is  that  their  desti- 
nation is  Africa.  And  they  must  feel  it  to  be  so  more  and  more. 
Meanwhile  these  yearnings  of  theirs  for  a country  of  their  own  can- 
not but  awaken  the  benevolent  sympathies  of  the  American  people. 

Now  what  a fact  to  have  continually  before  us  is  this  of  our  4,000, 
000  freedmen!  In  the  presence  of  so  prodigious  a fact,  must  it  not  be 
that  the  cause  of  Colonization  shall  loom  up — is  looming  up  in  grand- 
est proportions  of  influence  and  success? 

Secondly,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  Africa  is  waiting  for 
them.  They  are  themselves  restless  and  yearning  for  a country  of 
their  own,  and  now  the  country  of  their  own  is  ready  to  receive  them 
It  is  their  own  country;  allotted  to  them  by  a divine  arrangement 
“when  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance.”  Their 
fathers  were  violently  torn  from  it  and  imported  into  slavery,  and 
these,  their  liberated  descendants,  exiles  from  the  ancestral  home, 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  fatherland  has  indeed  been 
kept  for  them, 
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Not  that  Africa  is  without  inhabitants,  and  in  this  sense  is  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  exiles.  It  has  never  been  depopulated,  and 
to-day  more  than  200,000,000  souls  tenant  its  vast  plains,  the  shores  of 
its  great  rivers,  its  mountains  and  valleys,  but  it  is  in  this,  its  very 
populousness,  that  the  waiting  of  the  dark  continent  for  our  freedmen 
is  seen  to  be  a manifest  truth.  A great  work  is  waiting  to  be  done 
for  Africa’s  dense  population,  a work  of  Christian  enlightenment  and 
civilization,  and  only  such  as  our  freedmen  can  do  that  work.  For 
Africa  has  barred  her  doors  against  the  white  man.  He  cannot  live 
there.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  tried  it  for  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  years,  and  have  not  left  a vestige  of  their  influence  behind- 
Moravians,  beginning  in  1736,  tried  it  for  thirty-four  years,  making 
five  attempts,  at  a cost  of  eleven  lives,  and  did  nothing.  Englishmen 
tried  it  in  1792  for  two  years  at  Bulama  Island,  with  a loss  of  a hun- 
dred lives.  The  London,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Societies  tried  it 
in  1797,  but  their  stations  were  extinct  in  three  years,  and  five  or  six 
missionaries  dead.  Many  other  missionary  attempts  were  made  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  Liberia,  all  of  which  failed.  Several  Protestant 
missions  there  are  now  in  Liberia  which  have  done  a good  work,  but 
it  has  been  at  the  cost  of  many  lives.  The  white  man  cannot  live 
and  labor  there.  And  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  only  infinitesimal 
portions  of  that  mighty  continent  are  owned  by  the  white  man.  To 
the  black  man  himself  falls  the  stupendous  work  of  redeeming  his 
own  country.  Evidently,  however,  this  work  cannot  be  done  by  the 
heathen  and  Mohammedans,  between  whom  mainly  its  teeming  pop- 
ulation is  divided.  The  workers  must  be  imported  back  there.  Im- 
portations have  been  made  into  Sierra  Leone  by  our  English  friends, 
and  the  results,  both  as  to  Christianity  and  civilization,  have  been 
glorious.  And  importations  have  been  made  by  the  American  Col- 
onization Society  with  like  encouraging  results:  but  all  this  is  only  “a 
drop  in  the  bucket.”  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  colored  mis- 
sionaries of  a continent’s  redemption  would  find  more  than  enough 
to  do  in  so  vast  an  enterprise.  Thus  it  is  that  their  own  country  is 
now  waiting  for  our  freedmen. 

For  where  shall  such  needed  workers  come  from?  As  Dr.  Blyden 
has  said;  they  cannot  be  sent  from  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  from 
Barbadoes,  Jamaica  and  Antigua,  since  to  deplete  those  Islands  would 
be  to  destroy  them.  No,  they  must  be  sent  from  the  United  States- 
A mighty  host  they  are,  foot-loose,  mind-free,  and  needing  Africa  as 
Africa  needs  them. 

Behold,  then,  the  complex  adaptations  of  God’s  Providence.  On 
the  one  hand  the  freedmen’s  call  and  Africa’s  answer,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Africa’s  call  and  the  freedmen’s  answer;  meanwhile  the  Coloni- 
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zation  Society,  like  a living  telegraph,  transmitting  hither  and  thither 
the  double  call  and  the  double  answer. 

Thirdly.  And  now  there  stands  Liberia.  Not  only  is  fatherland 
waiting  for  them,  but  a definite  home  in  fatherland  has  been  specially 
provided  for  their  reception.  It  is  as  if  the  ideas  and  customs  and 
living  with  which  our  freedmen  have  here  grown  familiar — in  a word, 
as  if  their  experiences  here  had  been  lifted  bodily,  and  wafted  thither 
upon  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  To  the  returning  freedman,  as  for 
the  first  time  he  plants  his  feet  upon  the  strange  strand  of  his  yet  un- 
familiar fatherland,  the  circumstances  of  Liberia  are  already  vocal 
with  his  own  familiar  joys,  and  shout  him  a grateful  home  welcome 
in  the  new  career  on  which  he  has  entered. 

The  origination  of  Liberia  is  due  to  the  philanthropic  statesman- 
ship of  the  United  States  Government,  under  President  Monroe, 
in  connection  with  the  benevolence,  and  wisdom,  and  heroic  per- 
sistence of  the  American  Colonization  Society;  while  mainly  from  the 
latter,  among  whose  members  in  the  past  we  are  proud  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  Henry  Clay,  President  Monroe,  Bishop  Meade  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  others  of  like  eminence,  has  come  the  fostering  care,  which 
has  brought  it  through  sixty  years  to  its  present  strength  and  prosperi- 
ty. It  is  the  localization  in  Africa  of  a body  politic  of  the  freedmen 
from  this  country.  It  is  a Republic  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States,  with  whose  nomenclature  and  functions  they  are  familiar.  It 
is  an  established  government,  an  independent  State,  and  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  all  the  great  nationalities  of  Christendom.  It  is  a 
territory  of  600  miles  of  sea-coast  by  some  hundreds  of  breadth,  se- 
cured first  by  honest  payment,  then  won  by  the  h'ard  work  of  the  Col- 
onists from  “ the  sinewy  boar  and  the  stealthy  leopard,  ” and  won  a- 
gain  by  their  skill  and  heroic  bravery  from  the  yell  of  the  perfidious 
and  murderous  savage,  whose  lands  are  among  the  richest  and  best 
on  the  Continent,  and  whose  many  valuable  productions  are  inviting 
and  maintaining  an  ever  increasing  commerce. 

Liberia  is  now  a beacon  light  in  the  darkness  of  Africa.  Her  fifty 
or  sixty  churches,  her  earnest  clergymen,  her  common  schools  and 
high  school  and  college,  the  acknowledged  scholarship  of  some  of  her 
prominent  men,  her  legislative  assemblies,  her  courts  of  justice,  her 
able  officers,  her  protection  by  law  of  person  and  property.  These 
all  are  her  glory.  Her  usages  of  society  she  has  taken  from  ourselves. 
Her  comforts  of  life  are  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to  enjoy* 
And  already  she  has  made  herself  felt  as  a power  in  the  world,  for  the 
slave  barracoons  she  has  swept  away,  and  the  slave  trade  she  has  a- 
bolished  from  the  whole  length  of  her  coast,  and  even  the  domestic 
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slavery  in  the  native  tribes  of  her  territory  she  has  entirely  suppressed 
Her  twenty  thousand  citizen  freedmen  have  made  the  authority  of 
her  laws  supreme  over  a million  native  Negroes,  besides  bringing  over 
200,000  of  them  under  the  elevating  influences  of  her  institutions.  In 
fine,  she  is  Christian,  enlightened,  civilized,  Americanized. 

This  is  Liberia,  as  she  stands,  with  outstretched  hands,  to  welcome 
back  the  returning  children  of  Africa.  And  yet,  hardly  more  than 
twenty  thousand  freedmen  are  counted  within  her  borders.  Just  im- 
agine one  hundred  thousand  of  our  four  millions  to  be  domiciled  in 
that  sovereign  State.  What  an  accession  of  strength.  What  would 
be  the  impetus  of  development,  the  enthusiasm  of  purpose  and  hope, 
the  victorious  march  of  a beneficent  power,  through  many  a dusky 
tribe  of  the  swarming  interior. 

Fourthly — We  have  before  us  the  significant  fact  that  the  world’s 
knowledge  of  Africa  has  been  recently  so  very  much  enlarged.  What 
a locked- up  region  of  the  earth  it  has  always  been?  Geographers 
have  known  next  to  nothing  of  the  contents  of  its  immensity.  Now, 
however,  the  map-maker  is  able  to  dot  the  surface  of  Africa  with  for- 
ests, and  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  towms,  and  cities,  in  such  profusion  as 
would  have  been  regarded  as  fabulous  twenty  years  ago.  But  the 
very  surprising  thing  is,  the  most  of  these  recent  additions  to  our 
geographical  knowledge  have  come  about  since  the  date  of  President 
Lincoln’s  signature  to  the  decree  of  Emancipation.  Simultaneously 
with  the  liberation  of  the  millions  of  slaves  in  this  country,  the  work 
of  exploring  Africa,  and  of  making  the  world  acquainted  with  its  hid- 
den interior,  has  seemed  to  spring  forward  as  by  a new  inspiration, 
and  now  the  long-kept  secrets  of  that  repellant  Continent  are  being 
revealed.  Just  as  the  pressing  need  of  further  knowledge  was  coming 
to  be  felt,  a furor  of  discovery  took  possession  of  certain  daring  spir- 
its in  differents  parts  of  Christendom,  and  behold ! the  geographical 
enigma  of  the  world  lies  unfolded  to  the  gaze  of  mankind.  We  see 
how  charming  a country  is  the  hitherto  great  unknown,  and  that  an 
increased  power  of  attractiveness  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
sensibilities  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Negro  alike.  Is  not  this  a striking 
conjunction  of  affairs  ? Is  it  not  the  voice  of  God  well-nigh  made  au- 
dible ? Is  He  not  saying  to  us,  Africa  is  gloriously  worthy  of  your  best 
endeavors  ? and  to  the  freedmen.  Go  forward  with  haste  ? 

Thus  have  we  passed  in  rapid  review  that  remarkable  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  to  which  I have  referred  as  at  this  juncture  render- 
ing so  forceful  the  interests  of  Colonization.  The  four  millions  of 
freedmen  in  our  land — the  waiting  of  Africa  for  their  return — the 
home-like  Liberia — the  vast  enchanting  improvements  in  the  geog- 
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raphy  of  Africa  within  the  time  elapsed  since  our  abolition  of  slavery — 
in  these  four  facts  we  have  the  present  glorious  crises  in  the  work  of 
this  Society.  Perhaps  I might  add,  that  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  a little  more  pronounced  in  its  kindly  offices  toward  Li- 
beria, its  own  offspring,  but  little  would  remain  to  be  desired  as  re- 
gards the  present  advantages  of  the  cause  of  Colonization.  Not  that 
we  would  have  our  Government  depart  from  its  traditions  in  its 
non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  governments  ; but  in  the  well- 
chosen  words  of  Commodore  Shufeldt,  “ A friendly  note  to  a friendly 
Power,  simply  indicating  that  we  take  an  active  interest  in  Liberia, 
and  would  not  be  willing  to  see  her  territory  curtailed  or  her  trade  re- 
stricted, and  the  occasional  visit  of  an  American  man-of-war  to  indi- 
cate to  the  tribes  within  Liberian  boundaries  that  the  laws  of  Libe- 
ria must  be  respected  that  were  all  to  be  desired.  It  were  a sub- 
lime expression  of  the  moral  sense  of  this  Government ; and  politically 
justifiable  by  the  fact  of  its  original  interests  in  Liberia,  by  the  enor- 
mous debt  this  country  owes  to  her  freedmen,  and  by  the  dawning 
prospects  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  our  intercourse  with  that 
rich  and  growing  State.  Aside  from  this,  however,  and  looking  at 
the  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances  actually  existing,  can  it 
be  doubted  that  the  work  of  this  Society  is  now  more  needed  than  ev- 
er, and,  in  fact,  that  it  may  now  take  at  the  flood  a grand  tidal  wave 
of  God’s  gracious  Providence  ? What  magnificant  auspices  under 
which  to  carry  on  a great  work  of  Christian  philanthropy.  What  a 
series  of  calls  and  answers — Providential  reciprocities,  Divine  adapta, 
tions  ; day  unto  day  uttering  speech,  night  unto  night  showing  knowl- 
edge. God’s  opportunity  is  man’s  urgency  and  hope*  and  courage- 
and  enthusiasm  should  inspire  our  efforts. 

But  that  wonderful  combination  of  facts  which  we  have  been  re- 
viewing is  only  as  the  prepared  channel  for  our  energies ; the  supply 
of  energy  can  only  come  from  a deep  appreciation  of  the  work  itself. 
The  proper  advancement  of  human  beings — the  moral  and  social  de- 
velopment of  our  freedmen — the  promotion  of  human  progress — the 
civilization  of  savage  tribes — the  elevation  of  our  degraded  humanity 
— the  Christianization  of  Africa’s  dusky  myriads — the  leading  of  help- 
less souls  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners — these  are  the  motive  powers,  and 
as  they  are  kept  vivid  and  influential  in  the  mind,  so  shall  we  be 
quick  and  effective  in  taking  advantage  of  the  swelling  sympathies 
of  the  hour. 

It  specially  behooves  us  to  understand  that  a grander  Gospel 
missionary  enterprise  there  cannot  be  than  is  just  this  work  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  The  field  is  ripe  for  the  harvest.  A mighty 
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Continent  overspread  by  heathenism,  with  its  habitations  of  cruelty, 
and  by  Mohammedanism,  with  its  polygamy  and  slavery,  calls  aloud 
for  the  aggressive  benevolence  of  Christendom.  But  the  Christian  Ne- 
gro himself  is  the  only  effective  missionary  to  his  congeners  in  Africa, 
and  a most  effective  missionary  he  is.  Witness  what  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction  by  the  small  force  in  Liberia. 

Our  churches  should  awake  to  the  conviction  that  a tremendous 
power  for  the  Gospel  in  Africa  is  slumbering  in  the  Christian  Negroes 
of  our  country,  and  that,  as  the  indispensable  means  to  the  end,  they 
should  enable  the  Colonization  Society  to  call  forth  and  apply  that 
now  slumbering  power.  We  do  not  begin  to  appreciate  this  gigan- 
tic power  which  God  has  placed  at  our  disposal.  Permit  me  to  sketch 
it  for  you.  See  that  slave-boy.  He  was  bartered  for  a horse  and  re- 
turned as  an  unfair  exchange,  and  on  two  subsequent  occasions  was 
bartered  for  rum  and  tobacco.  His  spirit  was  then  so  broken  that  he 
tried  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  afterwards  sold  to  Portuguese  tra- 
ders, rescued  by  an  English  vessel,  converted  to  Christianity,  e iuca- 
ted  and  ultimately  ordained,  and  was  consecrated  a Bishop.  The 
parents  from  whom  the  slave  had  been  wrenched  in  his  childhood  he 
met  again  after  a separation  of  twenty-five  years.  His  heathen  rela- 
tives received  from  him  their  first  knowl  -’dge  of  the  Gospel,  and  his 
mother  died  under  the  roof  of  her  son’s  Episcopal  residence.  He 
founded  a notable  mission,  perhaps  the  most  successful  in  the  world. 
He  has  confronted  heathen  monarchs,  and  told  them  their  sins.  He 
has  grappled  with  the  slave  trade,  with  cannibalism,  with  polygamy, 
with  heathen  ignorance,  with  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  More  than 
once  he  has  been  captured  and  his  life  imperiled,  but  he  still  lives  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel;  his  work  is  a bright  light  in  a dark  place, 
his  presence  is  a benediction  to  the  wretched  serfs  of  superstition,  his 
gray  hairs  are  a crown  ot  glory.  This  is  my  sketch.  Do  you  call  me 
a sensational  novelist  ? Nay,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  I have  but  given  you  a narrative  of  facts.  It  is 
the  life  of  Samuel  Crowther,  the  Negro  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  seized  as  a boy  by  a Mohammedan  gang  in  1821,  went 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  detailed  above,  and  established  the  great 
mission  of  which  he  now  has  charge,  and  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
this  Society  has  written  that  “ Christendom  knows  not  of  any  other 
such  mission  as  the  Niger  mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.” 
Is  this  not  a record  of  power  ? But  is  it  anything  more  than  as  the 
bud  to  the  blossom  ? For  how  many  a Crowther,  unconscious  and  un- 
heeded, may  be  slumbering  away  among  our  freedmen  ? Ye  friends 
of  Christian  enlightenment  everywhere,  ye  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  in 
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all  the  churches,  awake,  awake,  awake  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject. Come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  its  efforts 
to  transfer  this  gigantic  power  to  where  it  is  so  much  needed,  and 
thus  move  onward  with  God  Himself  in  this  majestic  march  of  His 
Providence.  Give  to  the  Society  your  sympathy,  your  moral  support, 
your  material  aid,  and  say  to  her  in  strength-giving  tones,  as  well  in 
deeds  as  in  words,  “ Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  ! ” 


MISSIONARY  AGENCIES. 

BY  GEN’L.  J.  W.  PHELPS. 

Steam  and  electricity,  which  have  been  called  into  action  for  the 
uses  of  Christian  civilization,  and  which  could  never  have  been  called 
forth  under  any  other  civilization,  are  two  of  the  most  potent  of  all 
agencies  for  extending  Christian  ideas  throughout  the  w^orld.  And 
no  where  is  there  a greater  need  of  these  agencies  being  brought  into 
use  for  this  purpose  than  in  Africa.  Why  not  therefore  employ  them  ? 
It  is  now  over  sixty  years  since  the  first  American  colony  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  progress  made  by  it 
towards  extending  missionary  influence  into  the  interior,  among  two 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  has  been  very  slow.  No  people  have 
done  more  towards  developing  the  forces  of  steam  and  electricity  for 
economic  uses  than  our  own,  and  none  ought  to  be  more  forward  in 
sending  them  forth  as  missionary  agencies.  To  withold  these  agen- 
cies for  extending  missionary  operations  would  be  like  witholding 
the  press  as  a means  of  copying  the  Bible,  and  continue  that  work 
by  the  old  process  of  hand-writing. 

A million  of  dollars  appropriated  to  building  a narrow  guage  rail- 
road from  Liberia  into  the  healthy  highlands  of  the  interior  would 
accomplish  more  in  five  years  for  missionary  purposes,  and  for  the 
general  interests  of  Christian  civilization,  than  many  times  that 
amount  spent  for  educational  purposes  at  home  could  do  in  fifty  years 
to  come.  The  barbarism  of  Africa  could  be  made  a greater  stimulant 
to  civilization  than  the  enlightenment  of  the  United  States.  Our 
African  population  on  emigrating  to  Africa  would  be  repelled  with 
greater  force  from  the  brutal  habits  of  their  Aboriginal  brethren  than 
they  would  be  attracted  by  the  better  examples  of  the  white  race  which 
they  leave  behind.  A Christian  education  acquired  in  a struggle  against 
uncultivated  nature  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  would  be  far  more  valuable 
for  African  uses  than  the  education  which  is  inculcated  under  an  old  and 
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partly  corrupted  state  of  society.  The  unnecessary  danger,  trouble 
and  expense  attending  the  acclimating  fever  on  the  sea-coast  might 
be  wholly  spared  by  building  a rail-road  ; and  a band  of  immigrants 
when  accompanied  by  a preacher  and  school-teacher  and  set  down  by 
the  rail- road  among  the  healthy  uplands,  would  be  in  as  favorable  a 
condition  to  acquire  a rudimentary  education  as  they  would  be  in 
America. 

•The  Sunday  School  children  of  the  African  race  in  the  United 
States  probably  number  one  million.  If  each  one  of  these  children 
should  give  a cent  every  Sunday  for  building  a rail-road  in  Africa, 
in  the  course  of  ten  years  they  would  raise  enough  to  build  a 
rail-road  from  Monrovia  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Niger.  This  road 
would  bring  Liberia  into  easy  communication  with  the  numerous 
cities  and  the  swarming  millions  of  the  Soudan,  and  would  be  of  itself 
a most  potent  missionary  agent ; for  steam-power,  as  one  of  the  devel- 
opments of  Christian  civilization,  must  commend  that  civilization  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  most  benighted  barbarian.  The  American 
Colonization  Society  presents  itself  as  a very  convenient  and  trust- 
worthy means  of  receiving  whatever  contributions  for  a missionary 
rail-road  that  Sunday  Schools  might  make.  Our  African  children 
could  not  make  a better  investment  of  their  Sunday  School  contribu- 
tions. It  would  give  them  a hold  of  their  land  of  promise,  and  open 
the  way  to  the  possession  of  a continent  which  is  theirs  by  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nature’s  God. 

The  moral  obligations  of  the  white  nice  to  aid  our  Africans  in 
returning  to  the  land  from  which  their  forefathers  were  stolen,  must 
rest  with  each  individual.  It  is  a question  which  comes  home  to  us 
all ; and  in  order  to  comprehend  it  fully,  we  must  rise  above  the  en- 
tanglements of  political  and  industrial  interests  which  might  bias  us 
to  keep  them  here.  Whatever  pile  of  national  wealth,  whatever 
pyramid  of  gold  or  glory  they  might  help  us  to  build  up  here,  in  the 
United  States,  however  vast  or  high,  the  question  is  whether  there  is 
not  some  higher,  God-made  Sinai  that  beckons  them  away  to  other 
purposes  in  the  native  land  of  their  ancestors. 

MARYLAND  IN  LIBERIA. 

BY  REV.  DR.  EDWARD  W.  BLYDEN. 

Quite  unexpectedly  to  myself,  I am  on  a visit  to  Maryland  coun- 
ty. I needed  some  recreation,  and  would  have  gone  to  windward,  but 
circumstances  turned  my  course  in  this  direction,  and  I am  delighted 
with  my  visit.  I arrived  here  on  the  3rd  of  April.  In  our  plans  for 
pushing  new  settlements  to  the  interior  of  Monrovia,  which  is  now 
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being  so  successfully  done,  the  thought  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
what  is  to  become  of  our  leeward  settlements,  especially  the  remot- 
est one  at  Cape  Palmas,  surrounded,  as  I thought,  by  an  Aboriginal 
element  of  irreconcilable  hostility.  Must  it  be  left  to  disappear  for 
the  want  of  accession  from  America,  and  the  lands  revert  to  the 
Aboriginal  proprietors,  and  thus  fall  easily  into  the  hands  of  the  un- 
principled foreigners  who  would  blot  out  all  the  civilization  there  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  their  avarice  ? My  visit  has  dispelled  these  ap- 
prehensions. I find  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  disadvantages 
or  probably  because  of  those  disadvantages,  as  healthful,  as  vigorous, 
and  as  hopeful  for  the  future  as  the  immigrants  at  Arthington.  They 
have  fought  the  natives  repeatedly,  but  from  all  I can  gather  from 
leading  men  among  both  the  Liberians  and  Aborigines,  there  is  no 
feeling  of  hostility,  but  a strong  desire  on  both  sides  for  more  inti- 
mate relations. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  I made  in  the  course  of  an  address 
delivered  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  a few  evenings 
after  I arrived,  I said:  “I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  almost 
everything  I have  seen  here.  I did  not  suppose  there  was  so  much  of 
Cape  Palmas  as  I find.  You  seem  to  have  taken  deep  root.  Your 
very  conflicts  with  the  natives,  the  disadvantages  under  which  you 
have  to  work  here,  have  given  you  a certain  amount  of  hardihood 
and  assurance,  a degree  of  self-reliance  which  we  do  not  generally 
witness  in  the  country  where  I live.  Just  as  the  oak  in  its  native 
soil  is  said  to  take  deeper  root  by  the  violence  of  the  pelting  storm* 
so  you  by  your  conflicts  have  been  ineradicably  fixed  in  this  land. 
You  have  been  deprived  here  of  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  schools. 
Your  opportunities  for  book  culture  have  been  rare  and  limited;  but 
you  seem  to  have  followed  a few  strong  instincts  and  a few  plain  rules, 
which,  after  all,  are  the  surest  foundations  for  permanent  growth.” 
Since  I made  those  remarks  I have  visited  the  rural  districts.  Here 
again  I saw  an  improvement  that  we  have  not  in  Mesurado  county. 
I was  carried  for  several  miles  on  a beautiful,  well-made  road  in  a 
wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and  I met  several  such  vehicles  on  the  road, 
all  drawn  by  well-trained  oxen.  I also  saw  men  riding  on  donkeys. 
I was  very  much  interested  by  the  careful  and  intelligent  husbandry 
which  I witnessed,  especially  in  the  culture  of  coffee. 

The  natives  have  farms  adjoining  those  of  the  Liberians,  and  they 
are  following  the  good  example  of  planting  coffee.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  this  county  heretofore  has  been  in  the  matter  of  land.  The 
natives  are  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  land  belongs  to  the 
State,  and  that  they  must  acquire  their  title  to  any  portion  of  it  from 
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the  Government.  They  do  not  believe  that  any  single  individual  has 
a right  to  monopolize  for  his  sole  purposes  any  particular  piece  of 
land.  They  are  not,  however,  singular  in  this.  The  idea  of  individ- 
ual property  in  land  is  the  result  of  modern  civilization,  and  civiliza- 
tion is  getting  to  such  a pitch  now  that  some  of  its  foremost  repre- 
sentatives are  beginning  to  ignore  the  right  of  property  in  land.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  says  that  “Equity  forbids  the  idea  of  individual 
property  in  land.”  The  educated  natives,  however,  of  whom  there 
are  several  trained  in  the  Episcopal  mission  school,  are  getting  their 
people  to  see  the  advantage  and  convenience  of  individual  right  to 
certain  pieces  of  land,  and  they  are  the  more  readily  grasping  the  idea 
as  they  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  permanent  crops.  And  the 
leading  Liberians  are  doing  all  they  can  to  encourage  them  in  this 
kind  of  agriculture  as  the  surest  guarantee  for  peace.  The  natives 
already  possess  an  elementary  civilization  containing  the  possibilities 
of  unlimited  development.  All  they  need  is  peace,  agriculture  and 
time,  and  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  most  advanced  among  them.  I 
have  had  several  interviews  with  Messrs.  Seton,  Allison  and  Hodge, 
educated  natives.  Charles  Hodge  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
original  men  I have  met.  He  was  educated  by  Rev,  John  Leighton 
Wilson.  He  adheres  to  his  native  customs  as  to  dress  and  domestic 
economy,  but  he  is  of  very  liberal  views  for  the  advancement  of  the 
country.  He  laments  the  limited  intercourse  with  the  interior.  He 
thinks  that  if  the  principal  chiefs  were  stipended  for  a little  distance 
back,  trade  would  increase  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity,  and  he 
would  like  the  Government  to  make  him  a sort  of  agent  for  opening 
the  interior.  Still  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  this  is  primarily  an  ag- 
ricultural country,  and  that  it  is  on  agriculture  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  must  always  depend.  He 
has  an  interesting  coffee  farm. 

It  strikes  me  that  no  other  settlement  has  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  Cape  Palmas.  It  is  a point  that  all  vessels  bound  from  the 
south  or  north  always  make.  I have  seen  vessels  passing  nearly  every 
day  since  I have  been  here.  The  bar  is  one  of  the  best  in  Liberia, 
and  the  place  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  submarine  telegraph  stations 
whenever  that  enterprise  is  undertaken  on  this  coast,  The  greatest 
need  of  Maryland  county  now  is  the  means  of  more  liberal  education 
for  her  youth.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Mount  Vaughan  High 
School  by  the  Episcopalians  there  has  been  no  institution  of  similar 
grade  in  the  county.  I learn  that  the  Methodists  have  promised  to 
reopen  their  seminary  on  Mount  Emory, where  they  have  a commodi- 
ous and  substantial  stone  edifice,  needing  only  a little  repair  to  make 
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it  as  comfortable  as  any  building  for  the  purpose  in  the  Republic.  I 
see  numerous  promising  youth  here,  male  and  female,  both  Aboriginal 
and  colonial,  longing  for  the  means  of  advanced  education.  Will  not 
the  Methodist  Church  speedily  carry  out  her  intention  in  this  respect 
for  the  country?  There  is  no  field  more  promising  than  this;  and 
there  must  be  by  this  time  Negroes  of  sufficient  culture  in  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  the  United  States  to  take  efficient  charge  of  this  seminary. 

The  best  primary  or  possibly  intermediate  school  in  Cape  Palmas 
is  the  Hall  Free  School,  erected  and  supported  by  the  Maryland  State 
Colonization  Society,  of  which  Dr.  James  Hall,  of  Baltimore,  is  the 
general  agent,  and  whose  name  has  been  identified  with  this  settle- 
ment from  its  commencement.  The  long  life  of  the  good  Doctor 
gratifies  and  astonishes  the  natives  here  who  knew  him  here  when 
they  were  little  children,  and  now  they  are  gray-headed  grand-parents. 
All  the  natives  who  were  men  when  Dr.  Hall  was  here,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  dead.  But  Dr.  Hall  will  never  die  here.  The 
Hall  Free  School  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  The  beautiful  school-house,  erected  by  his  direction,  on 
Big  Town  Hill,  is  crowded  with  children,  more,  I am  afraid,  than  a 
single  teacher  can  do  justice  to.  It  is,  however,  a permanent  and 
efficient  preparatory  school  for  the  seminary  when  it  is  reopened. 

I hope  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Society  and  the  friends  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  send  one  or  two  good  immigrations  to  this 
county  within  the  next  two  years.  Palmas  deserves  a good  accession. 
She  has  held  her  own  well,  especially  should  she  be  promptly  aided 
in  view  of  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  ignore  all  Liberian  rights  to 
frontier  lands  that  are  not  actually  occupied. 

Cape  Palmas.  April  25th,  1882. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  EDUCATION. 

FROM  OUR  LIBERIA  CORRESPONDENT. 

I am  very  glad  to  say  that  you  may  well  put  Liberia  in  the  ranks 
of  .temperance  agencies.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  before  the 
last  there  was  a Bill  for  the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits  into  the  Republic,  and  it  was  very  near  passing,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  trading  influence.  But  the  people  here  are  desirous  of 
suppressing  the  liquor  traffic.  The  Christian  world  must  be  made  to 
feel  the  evil  influence  of  their  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits  upon  Af- 
rica. Some  of  our  best  minds,  as  I have  written  you  before,  have 
* been  ruined  by  strong  drink.  I hope  you  will  agitate  the  subject  in  the 
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Repository — putting  Liberia  down  as  a friend  of  temperance.  You 
ask  “ Is  anything  intoxicating  made  in  the  Republic,  and,  if  so,  please 
state  the  articles  and  the  extent  ?”  There  are  only  two  or  three  dis- 
tilleries in  Liberia,  and  they  are  not  in  constant  operation.  They 
manufacture  rum  out  of  our  sugar  cane  and  molasses,  and  do  not  make 
more  than  1,500-gallons  altogether  a year.  For  this  privilege  each 
distillery  is  taxed  $50  per  annum.  “ What  is  the  duty  on  spirits,  ale, 
beer,  etc..  Have  you  license  liquor  laws  and  if  so,  what  are  their  pro- 
visions?” The  duty  on  spirits  is  37^4  cents  per  gallon,  on  ale  12 
per  cent,  ad  valorum.  Retailing  spirits  license  is  $125  per  annum, 
which  must  first  be  paid  by  the  seller,  and  he  is  obliged  by  law  to 
have  a public  sign  to  his  establishment,  notifying  everybody  that 
he  has  the  obnoxious  article  for  sale.  There  is  also  a heavy  moral 
pressure  against  any  kind  of  drinking. 

The  work  now  going  on  in  Liberia  College  is  most  important. 
In  the  next  two  years  we  shall  have  men  prepared  to  fill  various  po- 
sitions of  usefulness  and  as  teachers  for  our  schools.  The  applications 
for  admission  are  numerous  and  pressing.  The  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  2d  tfcrm  for  1882,  on  the  1st  ofsMay,  receiv- 
ed additions.  From  Cape  Palmas,  Sinou,  Bassa,  and  Cape  Mount, 
from  Aborigines  and  Colonists,  applications  come.  What  is  to  be 
done?  Can  no  help  in  the  way  of  scholarships  be  had  from  America? 
If  the  College  was  up  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  on  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  or  more,  what  a great  work  could  be  done.  Twice  the  number 
of  students  might  be  admitted. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PROBLEM  OF  THE  DAY. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  strangest  of  possibilities,  that  our  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  African  descent  should  be  the  chosen  instruments  to 
civilize  and  enlighten  the  “ Dark  Continent  ” from  which  their  ances- 
tors were  stolen^and  to  thus  lead  the  way  toward  converting  200,000,000 
Africans,  mostly  heathen,  into  intelligent  men  and  consumers  of 
American  and  English  products.  We  can  hardly  begin  to  take  in  the 
import  of  the  fact  that,  as  regards  the  opening  up  of  Africa,  there  is 
an  absolute  certainty  of  the  identity  of  the  interests  of  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing industry,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  with  those  of  Christ- 
ianity— an  identity  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  intelligent  businessman. 

And  it  seems  remarkable  that  while  our  statesmen  and  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  have  been  considering  all  the  other  elements  of 
the  future  development  of  their  business,  they  have  taken  no  serious  * 
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and  practical  thought  of  the  feasibility  of  creating,  gradually  but  rap- 
idly, a new  and  vast  market  for  their  products  among  the  200,000,000 
people  of  the  Continent  that  has  been  so  marvellously  explored  and 
opened  up  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

It  has  remained  for  an  old  Society,  and  for  our  fellow-citizens  of 
African  descent  and  their  philanthropic  friends,  to  furnish,  together, 
the  outlines  of  a scheme  as  grand  in  its  conception  as  it  is  feasible  of 
execution  and  certain  to  yield  the  most  beneficent  results,  material 
and  spiritual. 

Last  evening,  at  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  the  features  of 
this  new  movement  of  emigration  were  presented  by  Dr.  Storrs  and 
Dr.  Hitchcock  with  a breadth  of  statesmanlike  comprehension 
and  with  a convincing  clearness  that  left  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of 
their  hearers,  of  these  immensely  important  facts  : 

First : That  there  has  been  such  a convergence  of  effort,  the  past 
twenty  years,  for  the  exploration  of  Africa,  and  there  is  now  such  a 
universal  interest  in  the  development  of  African  trade,  that  the  whole 
Continent  is  open,  or  rapidly  opening,  to  settlement  and  traffic. 

Second;  Simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  Africa  to  the  trade 
and  travel  of  Christendom,  comes  the  development  of  a desire  among 
our  colored  citizens  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  African  Republic  of 
Liberia,  the  child  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  It  is  officially 
estimated  by  the  Colonization  Society  that  about  half  a million  of  our 
colored  citizens  are  willing  and  anxious  to  go  to  Liberia  and  “grow  up 
with  the  country.” 

Third;  The  Liberian  Colony,  although  having  only  about  20,000 
Americanized  people  of  color,  virtually  controls,  by  treaties  and  other- 
wise, about  2,000,000  of  people.  The  Colony  is  prosperous  and 
well  governed.  If  reinforced  by  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
American  colored  men,  it  would  be  a more  effective  agency  for 
civilizing  the  Africans  of  the  interior  than  all  the  white  missionaries 
that  could  be  sent  there. 

Fourth;  The  present  effort  of  the  Colonization  Society  is  to  get 
$25,000  for  sending  colored  emigrants  to  Liberia.  That  should  have 
been  raised  last  night,  after  two  such  addresses  as  those  of  Dr.  Storrs 
and  Dr.  Hitchcock.  If  all  the  liberal  minded  rich  men  of  this  city 
were  possessed  by  the  same  great  conception  of  the  near  future  of 
Africa  that  it  taxed  even  the  trained  powers  of  expression  of  these 
eminent  scholars  to  put  into  brief  statements,  $1,000,000  would  be 
raised  in  this  city,  the  next  month,  in  order  to  enable  the  better  classes 
•of  our  colored  men  to  seek  their  fortunes  and  fields  of  duty  in  the 
t .home  of  their  ancestors. 
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Indeed,  if  the  American  people  were  to  give  $100,000,000  for  the 
comfortable  settlement  of  1,000,000  of  our  more  intelligent  freedmen 
in  Liberia,  only  a small  part  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  colored  race 
would  be  paid. — New  York  Express  and  Mail , April  ij. 


AFRICA  FOR  THE  AFRICANS. 

Among  the  passengers  on  board  the  White  Star  steamer  “Baltic,” 
which  arrived  in  New  York  August  3,  was  Professor  Edward  Wilmot 
Blyden,  President  of  Liberia  College,  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
Probably,  in  a greater  degree  than  any  man  living,  he  represents  the 
possibilities  of  the  African  race.  He  is  a full-blooded  Negro,  and  was 
born  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1833.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  from  St.  Thomas  to  Liberia,  where  he  received 
his  education  at  the  Alexander  High  School,  of  which  he  afterwards 
became  principal.  In  1861  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  languages 
in  the  then  new  Liberia  College.  He  was  also  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  for  several  years  and  conducted  dif- 
ferent diplomatic  missions  to  neighboring  states  in  a manner  which 
reflected  great  credit  on  his  tact  and  understanding.  In  1866  he 
visited  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  a volume  entitled  “ From  West  Africa  to  Palestine.”  Professor 
Blyden  has  contributed  many  articles  to  Fraser's  Magazine  and  oth- 
er English  periodicals  and  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  of  New 
York.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  Liberian  Minister  to  England.  He 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  clubs  in  London.  On  one  occasion  he  was  entertained 
at  dinner  by  Dean  Stanley,  where  he  met  a number  of  distinguished 
persons. 

A World  reporter  called  upon  Professor  Blyden  yesterday.  “This 
sort  of  weather  makes  me  wish  myself  in  Liberia,  ” he  said;  “we  don’t 
get  it  so  hot  there.  The  temperature  seldom  reaches  85  in  the  shade.” 

“ Will  you  tell  me  the  object  of  your  visit  to  this  country?  ” said 
the  reporter. 

“ I wish  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the  Liberia  College,  of  which 
I am  President,  and  to  secure  a larger  endowment  fund,  that  we 
may  increase  the  faculty  and  obtain  greater  facilites  for  conducting 
our  educational  work.  At  present  the  College  has  sixteen  pupils  in 
the  collegiate  department,  and  thirty-four  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  course  is  completed  in  four  years,  and  cur  curriculum 
includes  the  usual  English  branches  of  study.” 
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“ I have  another  object  in  view,  ” continued  Professor  Blyden. 
“ We  wish  to  get  a river  steamboat  of  moderate  size  for  the  accom- 
modation of  passengers  and  the  conveyance  of  freight  to  and  from 
the  seaboard  to  different  points  on  the  St.  Paul’s  river  as  far  as  the 
present  head  of  navigation  or  rapids,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
coast.  To  carry  out  this  object  a company  of  Liberian  citizens  has  been 
organized  at  Monrovia  to  raise  means  to  build  a boat  to  promote  im- 
proved and  permanent  means  of  intercourse  between  the  coast  and 
interior  settlements.  The  boat  will  cost  about  $6,000,  and  one-half 
of  that  amount  has  been  subscribed.  We  are  now  soliciting  the  tak- 
ing of  shares  of  $25  each  to  raise  the  balance  from  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  civilization  on  that  Continent.  ” 

“What  is  the  outlook  for  the  Liberian  settlements?” 

“ The  prospects  are  very  promising.  We  are  getting  a good  class 
of  immigrants,  especially  from  North  Carolina.  A number  have  set- 
tled at  Brewerville.  They  have  coffee  farms  and  raise  sugar  cane, 
vegetables,  ginger,  arrow-root  and  rice  for  their  own  consumption, 
as  well  as  live  stock.  A few  years  ago  a settlement  was  established 
at  Arthington,  by  Negroes  who  had  been  slaves  in  this  country. 
They  are  doing  well.” 

“ What  is  the  relation  between  the  native  Mohammedan  tribes  of 
Africa  and  the  Christians?  ” 

“ Christianity  has  not  had  a fair  chance  in  Africa.  In  the  first 
place,  missionary  operations  have  been  confined  to  the  unnealthy 
districts  adjacent  to  the  seaboard,  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  been  irregular.  Men  cannot  do  jus- 
tice to  their  work  when  they  are  continually  ailing.  Again,  the  na- 
tives among  whom  the  missionaries  have  labored  have  also  come  in- 
to contact  with  European  traders — Christians  they  claim  to  be— and 
practices  have  presented  such  a flagrant  contrast  to  the  teachings  of 
the  missionaries  that  what  little  good  the  latter  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish in  the  face  of  the  obstacles  with  which  they  have  had  to 
contend  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  mischief  wrought 
by  the  former.  The  children  who  attend  the  missionary  schools  are, 
as  a rule,  the  children  of  the  lower  class  of  natives,  and  their  home  in- 
fluences are  not  of  a character  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Christian 
precepts.  The  Mohammedans  on  the  other  hand,  coming  from  the 
east  and  north,  belong  to  what  you  may  call  a cognate  race  to  the  Ne- 
gro. They  are  already  acclimatized  ; they  settle  in  Negro  towns,  in- 
termarry with  the  people  and  entirely  amalgamate  with  them.  By 
this  means  they  come  in  contact  with  a better  class  of  people  and 
their  influence  is  regular  and  continuous.  The  Arab  traders  do  not 
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bring  with  them  the  demoralizing  commodities  which  form  a large 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  European  traders.  Hence  travellers 
in  Africa  along  the  coast  find  that  the  Negroes  who  are  Mohammedans 
give  greater  evidence  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  than  do  most 
of  those  Negroes  who  are  Christians.  It  is  a very  serious  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  contrast  for  the  Christian  world  to  contemplate. 
The  Mohammedans  everywhere  strenuously  oppose  the  introduction  of 
ardent  spirits  into  the  country.  If  it  were  not  for  them,  intoxicating 
liquors  would  have  wrought  fearful  havoc  among  the  native  tribes.” 
When  asked  what  was  the  social  status  of  the  Negro  in  Europe  as 
compared  with  his  position  here,  Mr.  Blyden  said  : There  is  no  room 

for  any  comparison..  The  Negro  as  a class  is  unknown  in  Europe.  If 
there  were  six  millions  of  Negroes  in  England  they  would  be  treated 
much  as  they  are  here.  I do  not  regard  the  reception  I met  with 
there  as  indicative  of  the  general  feeling  towards  my  race.  I went  to- 
England  as  the  accredited  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  no 
social  barriers  were  opposed  to  me.  The  two  races  should  never 
amalgamate.  I say  to  the  American  Negroes:  ‘ Come  and  join  us  in  Libe- 
ria, where  we  have  a country  of  our  own.”  “ My  people  are  in  exile 
here,”  said  he  to  the  reporter,  “ and  I am  content  to  share  their  fate.” 
Mr.  Blyden  is  engaged  in  translating  from  Arabic  to  English  a book 
on  the  laws  of  Central  Africa,  and  expects  to  complete  his  task  in  a 
few  months. — The  Arevj  York  World. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  SLAVE-TRADE  OF  AFRICA. 

BY  REV.  EDWARD  W.  BLYDEN,  D.  D. 

What  bearing  will  recent  events  in  Egypt  have  upon  the  Soudan 
and  its  unfortunate  native  population?  By  the  Soudan  here  we 
mean  that  vast  region  to  the  west  of  Zanzibar,  stretching  from  Unyan- 
yembe  to  the  upper  waters  *of  the  Congo. 

It  is  evident  that  Egypt  will  never  again  be  left  to  the  uncontrol- 
led government  of  the  Egyptians  or  Mohammedans.  The  Christian 
nations  of  Europe  will  now  take  a more  direct  part  in  the  political  as 
well  as  the  financial  affairs  of  that  country.  Prince  Bismarck  has  re- 
cently insisted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  Great  Powers,  and  not  Tur- 
key alone,  are  entitled  to  decide  what  is  meant  by  good  government 
in  Egypt.  England’s  interest  in  Egypt  is  such  that  she  must  see  that 
order  is  entirely  restored  and  peace  placed  upon  a permanent  basis 
before  she  will  cease  operations.  The  disbanding  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  the  punishment  of  its  leaders,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ef- 
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ficient  government  at  Cairo,  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  any 
settlement  which  England  will  accept.  It  is  clear  that  European  su- 
pervision will  be  established  over. every  branch  of  the  Egyptian 
administration. 

The  result  of  this  upon  Africa,  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  At- 
lantic, cannot  but  be  most  favorable.  The  slave  markets  at  Cairo, 
Khartoum,  Gondokoro,  etc.  will  be  forever  closed,  and  hapless  thou- 
sands will  no  longer  be  dragged  from  their  homes,  under  the  most 
heart-rending  circumstances,  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  the  Arab 
slave-dealers. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaties  made  with  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  for  the  suppression  of  the  nefarious  traffic,  still 
it  is  estimated  that  four  hundred  thousand  Negroes  are  annually  the 
victims  of  this  scourge.  The  fact  is,  that  slavery,  among  the 
large  mass  of  Mohammedans,  who  are  not  brought  into  contact  with 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  regarded  as,  in  many  respects, 
a beneficent  institution,  and  probably  but  few  in  Oriental  Mohamme- 
dan countries  who  buy  the  slaves  know  anything  of  the  horrors  atten- 
dant upon  their  capture  and  deportation.  There  has  been,  therefore, 
in  the  central  governments  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  a practical  indiffer- 
ence to  the  evils  of  the  traffic,  and  a disposition  often  to  profit  from 
what  seemed  a harmless  enterprise.  There  has  been  vigor  in  its  sup- 
pression only  when  Christian  European  influence  has  had  the  lead. 
The  four  Turks  who  succeeded  Gordon  Pasha  in  the  government  of 
the  Soudan  have  been  working  under  a body  of  men  at  Cairo  deeply 
compromised  by  the  slave-trade. 

The  active  supervision  of  Egyptian  administration  by  the  Christ- 
ian Powers  is  no  doubt  the  providential  means  for  ridding  the  world 
of  an  enormous  evil,  and  opening  up  the  way  for  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  in  Africa.  An  important  check  will  be  placed  upon  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  inaccessible  interior  when  the  foreign  market  for  slaves 
is  limited  or  entirely  closed. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  proceedings  of  Mo- 
hammed Achmet,  the  “ Muhdi  ” or  pretended  Messiah  of  Islam,  who 
is  leading  a fanatical  horde  on  the  western  borders  of  Egypt.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  aim  of  his  supporters  is  to  make  the 
Nile  once  more  the  high  road  of  the  slave-traffic  and  revive  the  slave- 
market  at  Cairo.  There  is  no  hope  of  his  making  any  progress  if  he 
direct  his  course  westward. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  western  countries  of  Soudan — that  is  to 
say,  the  countries  east  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone — an  extraordina- 
ry movement  going  on  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
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A Jehad  has  been  proclaimed  by  powerful  Mohammedan  chiefs  a- 
gainst  the  pagan  tribes.  Samudu,  a wealthy  and  learned  chief  belong- 
ing to  the  Konia*  Mandingoes,  has  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot- 
men and  three  thousand  horsemen,  and  he  is  pushing  his  enterprise 
of  converting  pagans  to  Islam  with  great  energy.  His  forces  are 
just  now  directed  against  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Soolima,  of  which 
Falaba  is  the  capital,  about  250  miles  east  of  Sierra  Leone.  Falaba  has 
for  more  than  fifty  years  been  successfully  resisting  attacks  made  up- 
on it  periodically  by  Foulah  Mohammedans.  The  King  of  Falaba 
informed  the  writer  in  1872  that  it  was  a tradition  handed  down  in 
his  family  for  generations  that  the  adoption  of  a new  religion  would 
be  the  political  ruin  of  his  country.  “ Soolima  will  become  Moham- 
medan, ” he  said  “ only  when  our  towns  are  all  reduced  to  ashes  and 
our  people  are  all  killed.”  But  Samudu  is  determined  that  Falaba  shall 
“ pray.  ” t Another  powerful  chief  of  the  Seracoulie  tribe,  living  in 
the  country  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Niger,  with  a large  army,  is 
working  his  way  to  the  coast.  Their  motto  is  taken  from  the  second 
sura  of  the  Koran  (ii,  189)  : “Fight  them  till  there  be  no  dissent,  and 
the  worship  be  only  to  God;  but  if  they  desist,  then  let  there  be  no 
hostility  save  against  the  transgressors.  ” 

In  Liberia  no  fear  is  entertained  of  Mohammedan  hostility.  The 
Mohammedans  are  friendly  to  the  Republic  as  far  as  they  are  acquaint- 
ed with  its  objects  and  methods,  and  are  more  anxious  than  other- 
wise to  ally  themselves  with  its  political  fortunes.  The  feelings  of 
the  Nigritian  Mohammedans,  both  in  regard  to  slavery  and  to  their 
relations  with  Christians,  especially  of  their  own  race,  must  not  be 
inferred  from  the  conduct  in  those  respects  of  the  wild  races  from 
Tartary  or  of  the  fiercer  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert. — The  Foreign 
Missionary. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  BLYDEN. 

The  By-Laws  of  Liberia  College  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  an  annual  statement  to  “the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
conditions  of  the  College  in  its  different  departments,  with  such  re- 
flections and  recommendations  as  his  observation  and  experience 
may  suggest  as  proper.”  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  requirement 
that  the  report  now  before  us  was  made.  The  following  paragraphs 
possess  general  interest : 

* Konia  is  the  region  of  country  east  of  Liberia,  in  which  the  flourishing  cities  of  Mu- 
sardu  and  Medina  are  situated.  The  King  of  Medina,  Ibrahima  Sissi,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  recently  sought  the  alliance  of  Liberia. 

t This  is  the  phrase  used  among  the  Africans  to  indicate  conversion  to  Islam. 
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“ At  the  opening  of  the  first  term  this  year,  in  February  last,  eight 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  who  either  paid 
the  fee  for  the  term  or  gave  their"*note  to  the  treasurer  for*  the  a- 
mount.  In  the  Preparatory  Department  twenty-eight  students  were 
enrolled,  all  of  whom  have  paid  their  own  expenses,  making  a total  of 
thirty-six  students  in  the  college.  We  do  not  find  that  the  exaction 
of  tuition  fees  has  at  all  interfered  with  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
except  for  the  better, — providing  us  with  a fund,  however  small,  to 
assist  in  meeting  current  expenses. 

“ Of  Aborigines,  there  have  been  in  the  College,  three  Bassas,  one 
Congo,  and  one  Kroo,  all  of  whom  have  maintained  a respectable 
grade  in  their  studies,  attendance  and  behavior.  There  are  three  stu- 
dents in  the  Collegiate  department  and  one  in  the  Preparatory,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  ministry.  The  three  in  the  College  are  Presbyte- 
rians ; the  other,  who  expects  to  enter  College  next  term,  is  a Baptist. 

“ The  annual  examination  of  the  two  departments  was  attended 
this  year  by  an  unusual  number  of  visitors  from  Monrovia  and  the  St. 
Paul  and  Mesurado  rivers.  The  Mandingo  youth  whom  I had  engag- 
ed at  Sierra  Leone  as  teacher  of  Arabic  and  Native  languages  having 
been  prevented  from  coming,  I have  opened  a class  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Arabic  language.  To  this  class,  persons  not  connected  with 
the  College  are  admitted.  In  the  month  of  September  I was  visited 
by  a learned  Mohammedan  from  Musardu,  now  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  mosque  at  Vonswah.  He  came  with  four  of  his  pupils. 
I gave  them  apartments  in  the  College  building,  where  he  instructed 
his  scholars  daily.  He  had  with  him  an  elementary  treatise  on  arith- 
metic in  Arabic,  from  which  he  gave  lessons.  On  his  departure  I pre- 
sented him  with  a large  Arabic  Bible  ( Beirut  translation ) with  which 
he  was  highly  pleased. 

“ The  Library  is  far  from  adequate  to  the  present  needs  and  pur- 
poses of  the  college.  It  consists  of  about  4,000  volumes,  but  few  works 
of  reference  less  than  25  years  old.  The  nucleus  of  this  library  was 
collected  in  the  United  States  in  1862.  During  the  year  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Trustees  of  Donations  two  consignments  of  valuable 
text-books,  all  new  and  of  the  latest  editions.  We  need  books  of  refer- 
ence and  text-books  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  literature,  in 
English  language,  history,  and  literature,  and  in  Arabic.  We  need 
also  modern  text-books  in  mathematics  aud  the  natural  sciences. 

“ We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  a removal  of  the 
College  to  an  interior  site,  where  we  may  have  wider  scope.  We 
ought  to  have  a work  shop  connected  with  the  College,  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  carpenter’s  and  other  tools  may  be  acquired, 
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especially  for  training  of  youth  from  the  interior.  We  need  room  al- 
so for  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  to  be  largely  an 
agricultural  country.  We  cannot  compete  in  manufacturing  industry 
with  the  advanced  nations. 

“ The  failings  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
under  white  rule,  may  be  attributed  altogether  to  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  first  place,  for  continuous  training  and  careful  culture;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  want  of  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  All 
men  of  whatever  race,  need  careful  and  protracted  training,  and  the 
stimulus  that  comes  from  an  unlimited  prospect  of  advancement. 

“If,  however,  the  intention  of  the  white  people  is  to  debar  the  Ne- 
gro from  the  higher  spheres  of  activity  in  America — and  I do  not  see 
with  the  increased  multitudes  from  Europe,  how  they  can  ever  afford  to 
give  him  access  to  those  spheres,  or  when  they  will  ever  need  his  ser- 
vices in  them, — it  does  seem  like  a waste  of  time,  a mistake  and  a 
blunder,  to  be  giving  him  years  of  culture  to  enable  him  to  fill  subordi- 
nate positions.  If  they  mean  to  fit  him  for  labor  among  his  people  in  that 
land, — and  his  people,  as  a class,  in  consequence  of  the  numerical  and 
other  superiority  of  the  whites,  can  never  rise  above  menial  occupa- 
tions,— I do  not  see  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  bring  his  learning  in- 
to useful  exercise  or  ever  enjoy  the  possibilities  of  intellectual  growth. 
Now  if  the  friends  of  the  Negro  see  that,  not  merely  from  prejudice 
or  race  antipathy  but  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  him  a vertical  outlet,  why  not  candidly  tell  him  so,  and 
point  him  to  the  wide  African  field  which  awaits  his  trained  energies. 
Why  keep  sounding  in  his  ears  his  deficiencies  and  short  comings 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  can  never  be  remedied  in  America?” 


Liberia  Coffee. 


LIBERIA  COFFEE. 

Hon.  John  H.  Smyth,  L.  L.  D. , Minister  Resident  and  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  Liberia,  has  accomplished  a good  work 
by  his  very  elaborate  report  on  Liberian  Coffee,  printed  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  the  volume  on  the  “Commercial  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  ” for  March  1882. 

The  description  of  the  coffee  tree  generally,  will  apply  to  the  Li- 
berian variety.  Its  trunk  sends  forth  primary  branches  in  pairs  and 
opposite,  and  the  pairs  ^re  at  right  angles.  • The  fruit  or  berry  is  at 
first  green,  but  as  it  approaches  maturity  it  becomes  more  and  more 
of  a deep  red  color.  It  is  of  unusual  size.  Wild  trees  are  found  in  the 
forest  more  than  30  feet  high/and  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  So, 
also,  the  cultivated  tree  exceeds  in  size  that  of  any  other  variety.  The 
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Liberia  Coffee. 

virtues  attributed  to  coffee  generally  are  possessed  in  a higher  degree 
by  the  Liberian  variety,  it  being  of  superior  quality  and  strength. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Liberia  coffee,  opinions  at  first  varied,  some 
supposing  it  to  be  indigenous,  others  thought  it  was  introduced  by 
the  Portuguese  in  remote  times  and  had  become  acclimated  ; but  at 
present  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  Liberia  coffee  is  a native  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  found  wild  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  section 
where  the  mountains  or  hilly  land  descends  into  the  grassy  plains  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mandingo  country.  The  wild  coffee  is  little  inferior 
to  the  cultivated  kind,  and  has  been  found  in  the  forest  larger  than 
that  cultivated.  The  coffee  tree  delights  most  in  hilly  grounds.  In 
Liberia,  while  grown  in  all  varieties  of  soil,  it  prospers  most  in  soils  of 
a loose  nature,  such  as  the  sandy  and  loamy  soils,  especially  if  these 
are  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  rocks.  It  is  in  such  situations 
that  the  Liberia  coffee  acquires  that  superior  flavor  that  is  not  equal- 
led by  any  other  coffee  on  the  globe.  On  low  lands  the  largest  berry 
and  largest  crops  are  produced  ; but  it  is  to  the  dry,  rocky  hills  one 
must  look  for  the  finest  quality. 

Situated  between  latitudes  4 deg.  to  8 deg.  north,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finest  coffee  the  climate  of  Liberia  is  unsurpassed.  The 
temperature  ranges  from  74  deg.  to  88  deg.  Fahr. , in  the  shade,  The 
lowest  observed  in  Monrovia  was  during  the  prevalence  of  the  harmat- 
tan  winds  in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  thermometer  stood  62 
deg.  Fahr.  at  sunrise.  The  range  is  not  so  high  in  the  interior,  as  the 
land  rises  rapidly.  About  25  miles  from  the  coast  the  land  in  some 
places  is  550  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and  at  the  distance  of  198  miles 
it  is  2,  200  feet.  But  notwithstanding  this  difference  of  altitude,  the 
coffee  is  of  the  same  superior  quality  wherever  found,  whether  it  be 
near  the  sea  or  in  the  interior.  The  long  dry  seasons  tend  to  ma- 
ture the  bean  thoroughly  and  develop  its  peculiar  aroma. 

The  method  of  cultivation  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  forests  are  cleared  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
other  countries.  The  entire  ground  is  not  plowed  or  dug  up,  but  holes 
are  made  in  rows  12  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  inserted.  The  seeds  are 
deposited  in  the  nursery  in  rows  3 feet  apart  and  4 inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  are  transplanted  at  one  and  two  years  old.  The  transplant- 
ing is  best  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  in  May  and  June. 
They  commence  to  bear  in  3 years,  and  attain  their  full  maturity  at  12 
years.  Single  trees  at  8 years  have  been  known  to  produce  5 pounds. 
36  pounds  of  dry  marketable  coffee  have  been  gathered  from  a single 
tree.  The  Dutch  Consul  informed  Mr.  Smyth  that  he  gathered,  as  the 
product  of  two  seasons,  220  lbs.  of  coffee  from  8 trees  grown  in  his  gar- 
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Massachusetts  Colonization  Society. 

den  at  Sinou.  A Ceylon  coffee  planter  of  30  years’  experience,  estimates 
that  the  product  of  an  acre  of  Liberia  coffee  would,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  equal  that  of  10  acres  of  Ceylon  coffee.  The  produce 
of  an  acre  of  Liberia  coffee  trees  10  years  old,  properly  cultivated,  may 
safely  be  put  down  at  1 500  pounds. 

The  export  of  coffee  from  Liberia  the  last  season  was  a little  more 
than  300,000  pounds.  Considering  the  productiveness  of  the  Liberian 
variety,  the  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate,  one  would  naturally  be  sur- 
prised to  see  so  small  a quantity  of  coffee  produced  for  exportation. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  coffee  production  in  Liberia  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  people  are  poor.  By  removing  the  hindrances  now 
in  the  way  of  large  production,  the  coffee  grown  in  Liberia  would  be 
of  such  a quantity  as  would  affect  American  commerce  for  good.  The 
people  of  Liberia  seek  in  two  directions  for  aid  to  bring  about  this 
desirable  result.  First,  they  look  to  American  capitalists.  They  be- 
lieve that  some  arrangement  might  be  made,  by  which  the  interests 
of  capitalists  could  be  thoroughly  secured  for  the  introduction  of 
money  into  the  country  for  the  production  of  coffee. 

Again,  the  people  of  Liberia  look  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  co-operation.  Mr.  Smyth  modestly  hints  that  by  “encouraging 
the  emigration  of  the  Negro  population  of  America  and  their  settle- 
ment in  Liberia,  this  co-operation  will  be  most  effective.  Such  a 
course  will  be  found  to  be  only  in  keeping  with  the  efforts  which  not 
only  American  philanthropists,  but. also  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  always  made  to  sustain  the  infant  Colony  and  Republic. 
This  help  would  arrive  most  opportunely.  It  would  come  at  a time 
when  European  monarchism,  with  loud  raps,  is  knocking  at  the  door 
of  Liberia.  When  the  civilized  settlements  planted  farther  and  far- 
ther in  the  interior,  shall  have  become  numerous  and  strong  enough 
to  stop  the  wars  that  harass  the  land,  labor  will  be  settled  and  produc- 
tive, and  the  natives  inclined  to  peaceful  pursuits,  will  engage  largely 
in  the  growing  of  coffee.  As  soon,  too,  as  there  is  security  for  labor 
and  protection  for  trade,  other  commodities  will  be  increased;  and 
there  will  spring  up  a large  and  profitable  commerce,  to  which  the 
present  commerce  of  the  country  bears  no  proportion,  and,  with  suit- 
able encouragement,  the  larger  portion  of  this  commerce  will  flow  to- 
wards the  United  States.” 


MASSACHUSETTS  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  valued  auxiliary  was  held,  by  adjourn- 
ment, at  the  office  of  the  President,  Hon:  G.  Washington  Warren, 
131  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  July  12,  1882.  The  offi- 
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An  Important  Mission. 

cers  of  the  last  year  were  re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Theophilus 
R.  Marvin,  Esq.  one  of  the  Managers  and  the  oldest  Corporate  mem- 
ber, who  has  recently  deceased.  No  action  was  taken  in  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  an  Agent  for  the  collection  of  funds  in  Massachu- 
setts : the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  being,  however,  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  as 
for  some  years  past. 


AN  IMPORTANT  MISSION. 

Rev.Dr.Edward  W.  Blyden,  President  of  Liberia  College,  is  now  in 
this  country  to  collect  funds  and  secure  professors  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy  and  of  mathematics  for  the  College,  and  to  present 
the  claims  of  Africa  upon  the  direct  descendants  of  Africans  in  the 
United  States.  He  intends  also  to  make  a tour  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  South.  He  will  not  return  to  Liberia  for  several  months. 


THE  FALL  EXPEDITION. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  is  preparing  to  send  a num- 
ber of  select  people  by  the  bark  Monrovia,  expected  to  return  in  time 
to  sail  from  New  York,  November  ist,  next,  for  Liberia.  Con- 
tributions in  money,  and  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  tools  to  out- 
fit emigrants,  are  earnestly  solicited. 


DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  liberality  of  William 
Bucknell,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  gift  of  three  libraries  for  the 
Society's  schools  at  Arthington  and  Brewerville,  and  of  Charles 
Foster,  Esq.,  of  the  same  City,  of  thirty  copies  of  his  excellent  work, 
— The  Story  of  the  Gospel — for  use  also  in  Liberia.  We  are  sure  that 
many,  not  merely  of  the  children  in  Africa,  but  adults,  will  welcome 
these  books,  and  invoke  the  favor  of  Heaven  on  their  generous 
donors. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

The  annexed  letter  from  Mr.  C.  T.  O.  King,  Agent  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  in  Africa,  briefly  advises  of  the  renewed  demand 
by  the  British  Government  for  the  immediate  settlement,  essentially 
on  its  own  terms,  of  the  boundary  and  other  questions  at  issue  since 
1870  between  the  Governments  of  Liberia  and  Great  Britain. 
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Later  and  fuller  intelligence  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  on 
the  17th  of  June,  within  the  “forty-eight  hours  allowed’'  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  reply,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  Governor 
Havelock  that  in  the  Legislature  alone  resided  authority,  undei  the 
Constitution,  to  determine  questions  involving  the  public  domain,  and 
therefore  the  Executive  had  no  power  at  present  to  act  as  requested. 
In  answer  to  this  a dispatch  from  Governor  Havelock  reached  Mon- 
rovia on  the  23rd  of  June  reviewing  the  President’s  power  and  duties, 
expressing  regret  at  the  delay  to  accept  the  offer  fixing  the  Mannah 
river  as  the  boundary  line,  and  stating  that  reference  had  again  been 
made  of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  his  Government  for  instructions. 

An  “ Executive  Council  ” is  a Liberia  institution.  It  is  simply  a 
conference  by  leading  citizens,  invited  by  the  President,  with  himself 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  in  relation  to  any  particular  matter 
before  the  Executive  authorities.  The  advantages  of  it  are  that  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  is  thus  reached,  and  counsel  obtained  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  at  any  unusual  juncture  of  affairs. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  C.  T.  O.  KING. 

Monrovia , Ju?ie  28th , 1882. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Her  Majesty’s  ship  “ Bull  Frog”  arrived  hereon  the  15th 
inst.  with  a dispatch  from  Governor  Havelock  to  the  Government. 
I went  by  invitation  to  the  Executive  Council  to  hear  the  dispatch 
read . It  conveyed  the  decision  arrived  at  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, to  wit : Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  will  acknowledge 
the  North  West  Boundary  of  the  Republic  to  be  at  Maunah  river,  in- 
stead of  Marfar  river  as  has  been  proposed,  provided  the  Liberian 
Government  ratify  at  once  the  proposed  article  of  agreement  entered 
into  conditionally  between  Governor  Havelock  and  the  President: — 
otherwise,  the  British  Government  will  insist  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  claims  in  favor  of  British  subjects  for  the  plunder  committed  on 
British  property  in  1870,  and  in  that  case  the  territorial  question  to 
remain  open  and  unsettled. 

The  claims  of  British  subjects  amount  to  ,£88:3895^ — say  $42,422,- 
49.  It  was  decided  in  the  Council  that  the  matter  should  stand  over 
as  ordered  by  the  Senate,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Legislature  in  Decem- 
ber next. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 


C.  T.  O.  KING. 
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From  The  Liberia  Observer. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  concede  that  the  Republic  of  Li- 
beria for  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  was  under  greater 
obligations  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  than  to  that  of  any 
other  Power. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Port  ot  Entry  law  we  have  fallen  into  a 
kind  of  disgrace  with  the  English.  The  law  went  into  force  against 
the  wishes  of  some  of  our  best  men.  The  lamented  President  Ben- 
son conceded  that  it  was  unwise  that  the  whole  line  of  the  Liberian 
coast  should  be  kept  open  to  foreign  trade,  indeed  it  made  it  difficult 
to  collect  the  revenue.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  subject  and  invited  suggestions  from  it,  as  to  the 
ports  which  it  would  consider  best  to  keep  open  to  foreign  trade.. 
The  Premier  of  the  day  promised  to  give  the  subject  his  attention, 
but  before  anything  could  be  done  Mr.  Benson  went  out  of  power, 
and  his  successor  approved  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

From  this  Port  of  Entry  law  has  arisen  the  worst  features  of  the 
North-West  boundary  dispute  ; and  many  native  difficulties  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause. 

Had  the  territories  to  the  North-West  of  Robertsport,or  the  princi- 
pal trading  places  therein,  been  open  to  foreign  trade,  there  could 
have  been  no  excuse  for  the  attempt  to  deprive  Liberia  of  them,  nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  form  among  the  native  tribes  in  that 
region  a party  adverse  to  Liberia  and  its  claims.  The  Chiefs  of 
Gallinas  are  not  opposed  to  Liberia,  quite  the  contrary ; but  they  feel 
it  to  be  unjust  that  the  Liberians  should  neither  supply  them  with 
trade  adequate  to  their  wants  nor  allow  others  than  themselves  to  do 
so. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  notice  that  a policy  on  the  line  of  that 
President  Benson  had  evidently  marked  out  for  the  regulation  of 
foreign  trade  along  the  coast  of  Liberia,  is  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the 
end  and  then  much  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
about  our  restricted  commercial  policy  will  be  removed. 

In  Liberia  feelings  of  doubt  about  the  intentions  of  the  English 
Government  toward  Liberia  became  general  as  far  back  as  1869,  when 
it  was  understood  that  Monrovia  would  have  been  bombarded  had 
not  some  arrangement  been  arrived  at  for  the  payment  of  the  Mannah 
river  indemnity  of  that  year. 

This  feeling  of  the  Liberians  was  further  intensified  by  the  un- 
fortunate upshot  of  the  Boundary  Commission  of  1879,  and  the 
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subsequent  neglect  of  the  English  Government  to  notice  remon- 
strances of  the  Liberian  Goveinment  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

The  recent  demand  for  payment  of  the  Mannah  river  claims  of 
1871,  has  had  a very  unfortunate  effect.  Because,  before  the  dispatch 
of  the  military  expedition  of  1871,  due  and  sufficient  notice  of  the  in- 
tended expedition  was  given  to  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  in  or- 
der that  British  subjects  might  withdraw  from  the  theatre  of  hostilities, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  friction  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions  we  have  been  tried, 
convicted  and  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  forty  two  thousand  dollars  for  no 
other  offence  than  of  defending  our  citizens  and  their  property  from 
outrage  and  spoilation.  One  thing  is  absolutely  true  that  the  Liberians 
never  plundered  nor  burned  the  British  factories  at  Mannah  Salijah, 
and  the  Liberians  feel  that  for  the  English  Government  to  enforce 
payment  of  this  claim  under  the  circumstances  is  distinctly  unjust. 
They  feel  that  there  should  be  some  show  of  fairness,  and  above  all 
that  unless  a disinterested  party  declares  the  claim  a just  one  it  ought 
not  to  be  enforced. 


The  successive  Liberian  Administrations  have  shown  great  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  English  Government. 

This  same  willingness  to  listen  to  the  English  Government  has 
been  shown  in  the  recent  negotiations  in  March.  The  English  want- 
ed all  the  territories  north  of  Robertsport.  We  offered  a compromise. 
We  said  we  would  withdraw  our  claims  to  the  Muttru  country  and 
to  Gumbo,  Cassa,  and  Gallinas.  We  agreed  that  the  Liberian  boun- 
dary should  be  at  the  Sulymah  river,  a boundary  suggested  some 
years  ago  by  the  English  Commissioners,  and  we  only  asked  in  return, 
that  the  obnoxious  Mannah  river  claim  be  dropped. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  reported  to  be  very  determin- 
ed on  this  question.  They  are  willing  that  the  Liberian  territories 
should  extend  as  far  the  Mannah  river,  but  no  further.  It  would  be 
wise  however  in  the  English  Government  if  it  would  listen  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Liberia,  because  greater  advantages  will  ensue  from  that 
course  than  from  the  one  they  seem  disposed  to  adopt.  It  is  better 
for  Nations,  however  powerful,  to  have  neighbors,  however  feeble, 
well-disposed  toward  them  than  the  reverse.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  if  we  are  forced  into  a settlement  against  right 
and  justice,  it  will  only  be  laying  the  seeds  of  future  trouble.  History 
shows  that  injuries  are  equally  remembered  by  families  and  Nations 
from  generation  to  generation. 
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Items  of  Intelligence. 

THE  LOAN  OF  1871. 

We  understand  that  a despatch  has  been  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  from  the  British  Foreign  Office,  making  demand  for 
the  payment  of  a bond  of  One  Thousand  pounds  sterling — the  said 
bond  being  one  of  those  issued  in  1871. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  no  demand  for  payment  ought  to  be  made 
before  the  expiration  of  1885.  It  is  quite  time  however  that  we  take 
measures  to  provide  the  means  for  the  payment  of  this  Loan. 

We  suggest  that  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  be  utilized 
for  that  purpose.  The  gold  fields  of  West  Africa  are  now  attracting 
great  attention.  Commander  Cameron,  who  recently  passed  up  the 
Liberian  Coast  on  his  way  to  England  from  the  Gold  Coast,  is  said 
to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Liberia  was  also  rich  in  gold. 

Perhaps  if  a hint  of  the  readiness  of  the  Government  to  approve 
any  equitable  scheme  looking  for  a development  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources with  the  object  of  liquidating  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  Loan  was  given  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  an 
arrangement  might  be  arrived  at  satisfactory  to  all  parties ; and  which 
would  keep  this  subject  out  of  the  hands  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. — The  Liberia  Observer. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  ‘ Missionary  Republic.” — Liberia  celebrated  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  Wednesday,  July  26th,  1882.  The  capital  of  the  Republic 
is  named  Monrovia,  after  the  excellent  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
whose  authority  the  ship  Elizabeth  sailed  from  New  York  for  Africa,  February  6th,  1820, 
with  88  colored  emigrants,  of  whom  40  were  from  New  York,  33  from  Pennsylvania,  9 from 
Virginia,  2 from  Maryland,  and  2 from  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment appointed  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon  as  its  agent,  and  the  American  Colonization 
Society  appointed  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Crozer  its  sole  agent.  A friend  of  Liberia  proposes  that 
special  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a company  of  select  colored  emigrants  to 
form  a new  interior  settlement  beyond  Arthington,  towards  Bopora,  to  be  called  Garfield, 
in  honor  of  our  late  President,  James  A.  Garfield,  who  manifested  in  many  ways  his  inter- 
est in  the  African  Republic. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Direct  Steam  Communication. — A meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
H.  Thompson,  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  15th,  to  forma  permanent  organization,  whose 
object  shall  be  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  establishment  of 
direct  mail  communication  between  a port  of  the  United  States  and  a port  in  the  Republic 
of  Liberia,  and  to  do  whatever  else  may  tend  to  further  the  interests  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  An  organization  was  formed,  composed  of  the  following  persons  : Rev.  E. 
A.  P.  Albert,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Thompson,  Mr.  John  W.  Pierce,  Rev.  T.  G.  Montgomery, 
Rev.  A.  M.  Green,  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  Mr.  James  N.  Bell,  Rev.  Stephen  Priestly,  Rev. 
G.  W.  Walker,  J.  H.  Coker,  M.  D.;  Mr.  M.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Davis,  and  Ed- 
ward Lind. — Neib  Orleans  Times — Democrat. 
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Items  of  Intelligence . 

The  Bassa  Tribe. — Mrs.  Matilda  Vonbrunn,  a missionary  of  the  Woman’s  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  meets  with  remarkable  success  in  labors  among  the  Bassa  people  in 
Liberia,  “ On  every  side,”  she  writes,  “they  are  calling  for  books  and  teachers.  There 
are  three  women  here  who  would  gladly  go  out  among  these  people,  if  they  could  be  sup- 
ported. As  they  are  already  acclimated,  they  would  be  the  best  ones  to  send.  Any  one 
of  them  would  gladly  go  if  she  could  receive  $100  a year  and  her  board.”  Books  are 
in  great  demand,  and  alphabet  cards.  The  natives  want  their  children  to  be  taught  to 
read  in  English . 

Anxious  for  Missionaries.— Though  the  Mandingoes  are  Mohammedans,  they  are 
quite  anxious  to  have  missionaries  come  to  their  country  and  teach  their  children.  The 
Mandingoes  are  the  only  natives  that  I have  visited  that  agreed  to  put  their  girl  child- 
ren In  school.  Seneo  Sissi  promised  me,  if  I would  return  and  teach  his  people,  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  success  of  the  station.  There  are  a great  many  horses 
in  that  section  of  country.  I saw,  at  the  market  that  takes  place  weekly  at  Slaughie,  large 
quantities  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron.  I was  the  first  civilized  person  who  was  ever  known 
to  visit  that  section  of  country  ; and,  although  the  women  and  children  ran  away  when  I 
would  start  toward  them,  I was  warmly  received  by  all  the  chiefs,  who  insisted  on  my 
promising  them  that  I would  return  and  teach  their  children.  — W.  F.  E.  De  Claybrook, 
Grand  Bassa , Liberia , March  13,  1882. 

The  Scriptures  in  Arabic. — There  is  no  greater  mistake  made  than  is  done  by  those 
who  take  all  the  native  tribes  of  Africa  to  be  barbarians  of  the  lowest  grade.  We  clip  the 
following  from  the  Bible  Society  Record.  “ Mr.  Alfred  B.  King,  Principal  of  the  Alexan- 
der High  School,  at  Clay-Ashland.  Liberia,  made  a tour  of  exploration  to  Bopora  in 
December  last,  carrying  with  him  specimen  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Arabic.”  Of  the 
greeting  which  met  him  in  this  place,  he  says  : “At  Bopora  I was  enthusiastically  received, 
and  although  the  town  was  thoroughly  under  Mohammedan  domination,  I circulated  every 
copy  of  the  Gospels  I had  among  native  young  men,  who  read  the  Arabic  as  readily  as  I 
can  the  English,  and  who  were  very  much  pleased  to  get  them . I had  applications  for 
twice  the  number  I carried.  Two  Mohammedan  young  men  followed  me  home  to  get 
copies  of  the  Ingele^  as  they  call  the  Gospels . Even  the  old  King  and  the  Imaum  of  the 
mosque  asked  each  for  a copy.  I was  not  prepared  to  find  such  a readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  Mandingoes  to  receive  and  read  the  Gospels.” 

A New  Mohammedan  Mosque.—  Yesterday  morning,  Miy  19th,  at  8 o’clock,  the 
foundation  stones  were  laid  for  the  erection  of  a Mohammedan  Mosque  at  Mountain  Cut, 
Foulah  Town.  The  size  ofthe  Mosque  is  52  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide,  and  is'estimated  to 
contain  some  400  persons.  The  stones  were  laid  in  the  presence  of  a large  assembly  of 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  from  Fourah  Bay  and  Aberdeen.  The  officiating 
priests  were  Sheriffe  Mohammed  Sallee,  native  of  Mecca,  Arabia;  Sheriffe  Moulan  Ali, 
native  of  Fez,  Morocco;  Alpha  Mohammed  Sanusi,  and  Alpha  Omaru.  The  first  three 
read  the  ceremonies  for  the  occasion,  and  the  last  concluded  with  a prayer.  At  the  end  of 
the  ceremonies  collections  were  made,  and  the  sum  of  ,£30  was  gathered  among  the  mixed 
assembly.  Almany  Amarah  addressed  the  gathering  in  English,  thanking  them  for  their 
presence  and  hoped  that  in  all  their  transactions  in  this  world,  they  should  not  lose  sight 
of  Almighty  God  their  Maker. — Tke  West  African  Reporter , Sierra  Leone. 

Heathen  and  Civilized  Africa. — More  than  a thousand  lectures  and  addresses  on 
Africa  have  been  delivered  within  the  last  three  years  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States,  by  Mr.  Jacob  C.  Hazeley.  He  was  born  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  and  has 
travelled  extensively  in  Africa.  His  lectures  are  illustrated  by  more  than  100  pictures, 
exhibited  by  the  sciopticon.  The  Grebo  Palaver  House  and  other  views  represent  heathen 
Africa,  while  views  of  churches,  mission  stations,  and  distinguished  persons,  represent 
Civilized  Africa , especially  in  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  and  Lagos.  His  lectures  have  been 
largely  attended,  and  by  his  liberal  arrangements,  churches,  and  Sunday-schools  have  been 
aided. — Philadelphia  Inquirer . 
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Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 


During  the  month  of  June,  1882. 


Rhode  Island.  ($1010.00.) 
Providence . Bequest  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Whipple,  by  W . A.  Griswold,  Ex:  1000  00  I 
Newport.  Miss  Ellen  Townsend..  1000  | 

Kentucky.  ($20.00.) 

Louisville.  Thomas  Stevens 20  00  | 

For  Repository.  ($1.00.) 

•Missouri 1 00 


Recapitulation. 

Donations 30  00 

Legacy 1000  00 

For  African  Repository 1 00 

Rent  of  Colonization  Building 136  00 

Interest  for  Schools  in  Liberia. . . . 9000 

Total  Receipts  in  June $1257  00 


During  the  month  of  July,  1882. 


Maine.  (socts.) 

Freeport.  Legacy  of  Capt.  Newell 
Turner,  balance,  by  B.  Freeman, 

Ex  : 50 

Massachusetts.  ( $io.oo. ) 

North  Brookfield.  A Friend xo  oo 

Connecticut.  ($100.00.) 

New  Haven.  R.  S.  Fellowes ioooo 

New  Jersey.  ($42.00.) 
Princeton.  Proxy  Collections,  trans- 
mitted by  Rev.  Dr.  John  Maclean  32  00 
Trenton.  JohnS.  Chambers io  oo 

Pennsylvania.  ($10.00.) 

Holliday sburg.  Miss  Mary  Vance  1000 
Kentucky.  ($500.00.) 
Danville.  Legacy  of  Rev.  Ephra- 


im A.  Smith,  by  Samuel  Ayres, 

Trustee 50000 

Indiana.  ($2497.00.) 

Shawnee  Mound  Legacy  of  Jesse 
Meharry,  in  part,  by  John  A. 

Kumler,  Sec.  of  Exrs.,  less  $3 ex- 


change   2497  00 

For  Repository.  ($4.00.) 

New  Jersey  $1.  Georgia  $2. 

Canada  $1  4 00 

Recapit  j lation  . 

Donations 162 

Legacies 2997 

For  African  Repository 4 

Rent  of  Colonization  Building' 202 

Total  Receipts  in  July $3366  4° 


During  the  month 

Vermont.  ($31.24.) 

Essex.  Annuity  of  Nathan  Lathrop 
by  S.  G.  Butler,  Ex:  $31 .47,  less 
expenses  23Cts  31  24 

New  York. 

New  York  City.  M.^L.  S.  by'  Rev. 

Dr.  John  C.  Lowrie  50  00 

Pennsylvania.  ($50.00.) 
Philadelphia.  John  H.  Converse. . 50  00 


of  August,  1882. 

For  Repository.  ($10.00.) 


Pennsylvania 10  00 

Recapitulation. 

Donations  100  00 

Annuity 31  24 

For  African  Repository 10  00 

Rent  of  Colonization  Building 98  5° 

Interest  for  Schools  in  Liberia 29  20 


Total  Receipts  in  August  — $268  94 
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